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A GLANCE 


HOUGH panto- 
mime is a very 
ancient art, it is 
now achieving an 
importance never dreamed 
of in any of the previous 
periods of dramatic . his- 
tory. This prominence 1s 


being attained through the medium of pho- 
tography projected upon the screen, and there 
seem to be excellent reasons why this form of 
pantomime, explained with just a few printed 
sentences or remarks, should be more popular 
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By DAVID BELASCO 


The following article by David Belasco concetn- 
ing his estimate of the moving picture art is 
especially appropriate because of the recent ar- 
tangement entered into between Mr. Belasco 
and the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company. 


By the terms of this understanding, Mr. Lasky 
is to make screen productions of all the notable 


Belasco dramatic successes, including **The Rose 
of the Rancho,”’ ‘‘The Girl of the Golden West,”’ 
“The Wartrens of Virginia,’’ ‘*The Darling of the 
Gods,’’ and ‘*‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs.”’ 


SILENT DRAMA 


AT THE POSSIBILITIES OF MOTION PICTURES 


than the silent acting of 
living artists. 

Probably the two great- 
est popularizing elements 
of the motion picture for 
the general public are its 
speed and its scope. One 
“reel” of pictures, pro- 


jected in the space of about fifteen minutes, 
includes more action than the people who 
posed in that picture could possibly present 
themselves before the same audience in the 
course of an entire evening. And the scope of 


this same ‘‘reel’”’ may be of almost incredible 
magnitude without being either confusing or in- 
consistent. Wherever the story travels the scen- 
ery travels, too, simply as the normal setting of 
the narrative. The action need not be forced to 
fit the locale, for everything the human eye can 
ever see is food also for the eye of the camera, 
which sees once and registers forever. 


The human pantomimic art, either in its 
strictly dramatic phases or in the guise of inter- 
pretative dancing with complex musical accom- 
paniments, has been, for the most part, an attrac- 
tion only to limited audiences of especially appre- 
Ciative people. But the silent drama of the 
screen—perfectly clear and intelligible even to 
the child—is the most all-embracing form of 
theatrical entertainment ever discovered, just 
as it is the one form of entertainment worthy of 
respect which can be offered to the most people 
at the minimum of admission charge. 


One of the great fascinations of photoplay 
producing for those of us who have spent our 
lives constructing scenery to represent realities 
is the fact that in this art we can work direct 
from nature. The glaciers of the North, the 
deserts of the South, the peculiar attributes of 
East and West, are all possibilities for the omni- 
present camera man. The outdoor drama is 
staged in the real outdoors with a background 
created by a greater master than any expert of 
stage-craft. The indoor scene has only the arti- 
ficialities of actual indoor life. 


In fact, to the director who has spent his life 
“behind the scenes,’’ the possibilities of the 
photoplay are so many and so marvelously 
varied that they are almost dumb- 
founding. One can become used 
to chains. The ‘“‘ limitations”’ 
of drama can become part 
of one’s habit of thought. 
Then the chains are strick- 
en off, one is given lit- 
erally the whole wide 
world to work in—and 
one hesitates where to 
turn first! 


The advances in the 
producing of these new 
silent dramas are being 
made by leaps and 
bounds. The respect 
with which some of the 
more recent productions 
have been received has nat- 
urally, coupled with the large 
emoluments offered, brought 
many of the best minds among 
the stage directors—especially the 
younger men—into this field of 
endeavor. The improvements, 

















A scene from ** The Rose of the Rancho,”’ 
the first of the Lasky-Belasco productions 


both in photography and “staging,’’ have been 
almost innumerable within the last few months, 
and yet the art is new. One hesitates to predict 
just what scale of spectacular magnificence and 
dramatic or comic intensity may eventually be 
reached. 


A most wonderful recent motion picture im- 
provement has been the manner in which numer- 
ous ‘‘titles’’ or printed explanations are being 
eliminated, so that now whole ‘‘acts’’ are almost 
entirely silent in respect to the printed word as 
well as the spoken word. As scenario men be- 
come more skilled in making the sequence of 
action self-explanatory, and as the public be- 
comes more accustomed to read without words, 
it is not impossible that ‘‘sub-titles’”” may be 
done away with almost entirely. 

Silence seems to me such a natural attribute 
of the moving picture—except for the welcome 
relief of appropriate music—that the efforts to 
synchronize pictures and photographic voice 
records is not, to my mind, of special impor- 
tance. 

The use of language must necessarily rob the 
picture of one of the two cardinal fascinations 
already mentioned—speed. It is the condensa- 
tion of the picture which makes it possible to 
show on the screen the thousand actual occur- 
rences which, in the spoken drama, can only be 
casually referred to in explaining motives for 
subsequent actions. 

The filming of the Belasco successes is not to 
my mind any ‘‘commercial concession.’’ The 
art of the screen has risen far above that stigma. 
It is the means of making the works of a life- 

time reach hundreds of thousands of 
people never before included in the 
audience of these productions: 
a means of reaching the four 
ends of the earth and all 
the peoples of the globe 
in the silent but in- 
tensely strong language 


of the actions that 
speak louder than 
words. 


As an invaluable ad- 
junct to the art of the 
stage I welcome the 
silent drama of the 
screen, and stand al- 

ways ready to aid in 
its further best develop- 
ment. 
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MARGUERITE CLARK 


The captivating little star soon to be seen in the Famous 
Players’ production of *‘ The Crucible.” 
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Dustin Farnum as he ap- 
pearsin his latest rolein the 
Jesse L. Lasky production 
of *‘Cameo Kirby.” 


SEEING ONES SELON THE SCREEN 


By Dustin Farnum : 


HE jaded seeker after the new sensation has one 

coming to him if he has never appeared in motion 

pictures. After photographing, or “taking” him on 
the film, place him in a “comfy” seat in the theater, and 
“throw” him on the screen. I guarantee a stimulant to 
his tired nerves that will keep them tingling for a month 
or more. How does it feei? I'll have to give you the in- 
formation by asking a question—Yankee fashion. 

Supposing you walked up to a mirror, and an almost 
total stranger stared back at you from the polished glass. 

Sounds: like a question from an alienist, doesn’t it? 
You cannot answer it, for no stretch of the imagination 
can cover the actual reality of the experience. It is too 
uncanny. 

I was prepared for some mild shock to the preconceived 
notions of my personal appearance and mannerisms. A 
kindly director or two had endeavored to ease the jolt 
by interesting comparisons between the all-revealing eye 
of the camera, and the optical illusions and mental kinks 
that accompany human vision. Truth to tell I was a bit 
bored; for I possessed a smattering of photography, and 
a faint idea about optics. As a consequence, the startling 
descriptions I had heard from other actors who had gone 
on the screen seemed to have been the result of a perfervid 
imagination, or an unpreparedness for the revelations. ° 

My turn came at the Longacre Theater last March. 
For weeks and months we had been working in “The 
Squaw Man.” As Jim Carsten, the leading man in the 
picture, I had little time to devote to thoughts of what 
the camera would do to me. I was more fearful of what it 
would do to the scenic effects; for the powerful glare of 
the Cooper-Hewitt lights invested them with an unnatural 
look that I felt sure must be impressed upon the film. I had 


no conception of the genius of these artists of the studios. 

When “The Squaw Man” was exhibited, I slipped into 
a seat about ten rows back, and waited. Enter Dustin 
Farnum of the screen—a stranger. I rubbed my eyes for 
a better look. Surely, I knew him, and yet—and yet— 
and yet— 

There were so many of those “and yets” that I could 
scarcely bring myself to believe that there had been no 
error. Have you ever approached a supposed acquaintance 
on the street, and after a few minutes of conversation you 
began to notice little mannerisms and facial expressions 
that were unfamiliar? Then comes the embarrassing 
knowledge that you are intruding yourself upon a total 
stranger. - That is the sensation when you first see yourself 
in the motion pictures. Only the fact that your name is 
announced with the film saves you from doubt. 

It seems impossible that one could wander through this 
age of mirrors for thirty-eight years with any illusions 
about one’s personal appearance; or that an actor or 
actress who must necessarily study every gesture and 
facial expression with scrupulous care should entertain 
any erroneous impressions. And yet, when the “reel” 
Dustin Farnum came on the screen in evening dress, I 
scrunched up in my seat, involuntarily. He was too tall 
by several inches. There was also a slight crouch to the 
shoulders that did not belong to the real Farnum. And 
where did he acquire that rangy effect? 

A little later I straightened up, and flattened myself 
against the back of the seat. The screen man had entered 
as Jim, the cowboy, in full Western costume, and he weighed 
more than I did by twenty pounds. Worst of all he car- 
ried that little stoop of the shoulders! The crouch dis- 
appeared when he changed to ordinary street dress; but 
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A stirring scene from 
** Cameo Kirby ’’—the Ran- 
dail children learn of their 
father’s death. 


he seemed to lose a lot of flesh, too. I was startled at the 
slight, agile aspect of him, and began to figure out a treat- 
ment of cod liver oil. 

The whole thing had an atmosphere of unreality about 
it. I could detect certain little mannerisms that I was 
certain could not be attributed to me, and I secretly re- 
sented them. Here and there a gesture appeared a trifle 
awkward, or a facial expression could be improved upon. 
Why didn’t he— 

And then I tumbled down from the lofty pinnacle of 
superior knowledge with a crash. I was criticizing my 
own performance! 

Writers of psychological fiction have frequently penned 
weird stories in which a disembodied spirit observes the 
adventures of its mortal self. I have read a number of 
these with passing interest; but the descriptions must be 
wofully inadequate compared to the actual experience — 
if such things can have actuality. Watching one’s self on 
the screen furnishes the same thrill. 

The screen man of “The Squaw Man” fascinated me, 
and I sat through half a dozen exhibitions of the film, 
each time detecting some new trait with complacency or 
irritation, as I approved or objected. I learned more 
about my own technique in the course of a single after- 
noon, than years of self-study could hope to teach me. I 
came to realize that the motion picture film is going to be 
the greatest educator in the world—bar none. 

The sentiment may sound a bit enthusiastic; but it is 
only a question of time when the most skeptical will be- 
come ardent converts. With others of the theatrical pro- 
fession I had ‘regarded the incipient growth of the film 
industry with good natured tolerance—much as a grown 
man observes the antics of a younger brother. Its first 
eeble attempt to emulate the higher dramatic art was met 
with a superior smile, and without a full perception of the 
big possibilities in this potential infant. 

The effect of feature films on the theater of the future is 
sull problematical, but one can safely pr’dict its influence 
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on the art of acting without any claim to clairvoyancy. I 
think that a much improved technique will be the 
result, 

The theatrical profession is generally accused of re- 
senting criticism “because they are a vain and egotistical 
lot.” There are just as many cases of “exaggerated ego” 
in other occupations, but they are less in the public eye. 
It is foolish to condemn the majority for the minority, and 
I have yet to find the conscientious actor or actress who 
is not eager for honest criticism; but one must remember 
that the criticism of the theater is a business, and that it 
does not always originate from the best-intentioned mo- 
tives. The critic may be opinionated along certain lines, 
or incompetent in other ways. He may be suffering from 
biliousness on the night he witnesses the performance, or 
he may be selfish enough to sacrifice the truth for a clev- 
erly turned phrase. Consequently, the praise or censure 
from the average human is not altogether reliable, and th> 
theatrical profession has been forced to depend on its own 
judgment to detect imperfections in its work. This is not 
such a satisfactory method as one might suppose; for the 
man or woman who earnestly desires to reach perfection 


is quick to recognize any real flaws in a personal perform- 


ance. The one hindrance to the detection of them has 
been the inability to study ourselves as the audience sees 
us—from the front. We can only imagine it from “back 
stage.” 

The motion picture film removes the last obstacle. We 
may now sit “out front” and review our own work at leis- 
ure, or study any doubtful point of technique over and 
over again. Its criticisms cannot be questioned. There 
you are in black and white, every imperfection registered 
automatically, without bias, or the misleading praise of 
friendly critics. Take it or leave it, whatever dramatic 
skill you possess is recorded on the film. You have 
tried to hold the mirror up to nature, and the screen 
holds the mirror up to you. Perhaps it is Dame 
Nature’s revenge. 
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ELSIE JANIS 


Miss Janis, who is well known upon the stage, will appear 
in notable Bosworth productions. 
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MARY. PICKFORD wit*CRNDERELEA ” 


A. Modern Adaptation of the Old Fairy 
Tale by the Famous Players Co. 


N the exquisitely fanciful fairy tale, “Cinderella,” 
I arranged from the symbolic and century-old story, 
Mary Pickford portrays the pathetic but bewitching 
little Cinder Girl, the abused stepsister who at last is re- 
warded for her virtue and patience by a splendid triumph 
over the haughty sisters and unkind stepmother, and 
crowned a princess and sovereign of her true love’s heart. 
This new and modern version of “Cinderella” is a delight- 
ful blend of comedy and pathos, and provides an artistic 
treat for people of all ages. In the elaborate production 
which has been given this wonderful story, illusion and 
reality are skilfully mingled, and the famous little heroine 
of the children of all time lives and breathes upon the 
screen, immortal there as in their hearts, with a tender 
charm that is all Mary Pickford’s own. 

Little Ella, left to the ironic mercies of a cruel step- 
mother and two proud and unjust stepsisters, is so neg- 
lected and mistreated that when she has a little moment 
of rest, she crawls among the cinders of the old fireplace 
in the kitchen, and there seeks warmth and happy dreams 
of the love and kindness that in real life are denied her. 
This constant habit earns her the nickname of “Cinder- 
ella,” which in time becomes her only name. But the kind 
fairy queen, who hovers about her, and who alone loves 
the helpless and unhappy girl, has long noted her miseries, 
and her goodness and sweetness under all her trials, and 
has resolved to protect and befriend Cinderella. One 
day, while Cinderella is gathering faggots in the forest, 
she meets a handsome young huntsman, who desires to 
be directed to the lost path out of the wilderness. She 
aids him, and he thanks her; and ever after the face of 
the young stranger is a part of Cinderella’s dreams. He is 
Prince Florio, son of the King of the country, though 
Cinderella does not know this, nor that it is he whom her 
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unknown fairy guardian has designated as her husband. 
Cinderella continues to think of only pure things, and the 
beautiful dreams are still given her, while the heartless 
sisters, desiring a rich marriage, dream of an old witch, 
who tells them she knows many things of their future. 
Awakening, Cinderella beholds the fairies dancing on the 
green from her attic window, and they smile and wave to 
her kindly, while the sisters, awakening from their trou- 
bled dreams, see from their window the witch’s cavern, 
which they visit, and where they are told many surprising 
things both true and false, which cause them to be more 
haughty and conceited than ever. Prince Florio is told 
that he must marry, and a great ball is given to all the 
ladies of the realm, so that there the Prince may choose 
his future wife. With much parade of grandeur and 
pride, the haughty sisters and their mother depart for the 
ball, leaving little Cinderella among the ashes; but not 
alone, for soon the fairy queen, in the guise of an old 
woman, appears before her, and with a wave of her won- 
derful wand provides the neglected girl with regal clothes 
and equipage, including a pair of wonderful crystal slip- 
pers, in which Cinderella attends the Prince’s ball. How 
she wins the love of the Prince, the favor of the royal fam- 
ily, and the jealousy of the sisters, who do not recognize 
her; how she goes again the following night to a garden 
party, disobeying the warning of the kind fairy, and is 
punished for her disobedience, and how at last she is for- 
given and wedded to her love-Prince, with the wedding 
pie made from the royal chariot which was before evolved 
from a pumpkin, is dramatically and picturesquely devel- 
oped in this most charming and unique of fairy photo- 
plays, just as they are chronicled in the beautiful story 
that is its origin, 
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Cinderella’s rich garments cura 
to rags as she leaves the palace. 
—‘‘Cinderella’’ (Famous Players). 


The haughty mother and her haughty 
daughter depart for the Prince’s ball. 
—~‘'Cinderella*’ (Famous Players). 
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**So that’s the kind of man 
you are.’’ — ‘*False Colours’ 
(Bosworth). 


“You have gone your way fot 
nineteen years. NowI'll gomine.”” 
—'* False Colours’? (Boswerth). 
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. get some girl to impersonate 


THE SMALLEYS IN “FALSE, COLOURS’ 


An Original Production of Bosworth 


(Inc.). 


r : VHIS production is the first in which the Smalleys 
have appeared since their association with Bosworth 
(Inc.). Written by Lois Weber (Mrs. Smalley), 

the story is one that makes an unusual appeal, and, as it is 

presented on the screen, proves to be a noteworthy effort. 

Lloyd Phillips, a noted actor, has just concluded the per- 
formance of a new play in one of New York’s leading 
theatersin 1895, andin which he has made an unqualified hit. 

Just as the producer, Mark Herbert, is telling Lloyd 
Phillips of his great success, a message arrives which says 
that a baby girl was born, but that his wife is sinking 
rapidly. Phillips does not stop to hear anything more, 
but rushes away to be at the bedside of his wife. He, how- 
ever, arrives too late, as his wife has passed away. The 
great love he bore for his wife overcomes him, and he ex- 
periences a great aversion for the new born infant. 

He places the child in the care of the housekeeper and 
her husband, the butler, who have a young son named 
Bert, and tells them that he will send money each week to 
provide for the child’s needs. After making final arrange- 
ments, he takes up his hermitage on a lonely island. 

The story continues, and the next scenes are eighteen 
years later. 

The housekeeper and her husband are a very dishonest 
couple, and they use the money which has been sent them 
regularly for the care and education of Lloyd Phillip’s 
daughter for the education of their own son Bert, whom 
they have sent to college. While the mother and son are dis- 
cussing matters, the husband, in one of his drunken spells, 
accuses his wife and son of using the money which Lloyd 
Phillips has sent for the education of his daughter. The 
actor’s daughter (Dixie) overhears the conversation, 
and that night she runs away, leaving a note 
saying she will never return. 

The next morning a letter is received 
from the actor saying he will return 
home, and at the same time the 
housekeeper finds the note which - 
Dixie left. In this terrible pre- 
dicament as to what the actor 
will say, the housekeeper and 
her husband turn to their son 
for his advice. He thinks 
of a scheme in which he will 


Dixie, marry her, and so get 
the money which is Dixie’s 
by right. The scheme looks 
good to him, and hesends word 
to an old sweetheart of his who 
works in a department store to 
come at once and marry him. 
This girl, Florence Moore, proves 
to be the daughter of a woman who 
had been a great admirer of Lloyd Phil- 
lips while she had been a maid at the thea- 
ter where he had played his greatest successes. 
Reaching the city, Dixie sees in the papers 
that the old playin which her father starred is 



















Lois Weber and Phillips Smalley 
in ‘‘False Colours”’ 


Written by Lois Weber. 


to be revived, and thinking that perhaps they may remem- 
ber her, she goes to the theater and interviews her father’s 
former manager. He gives her the chance she wishes, 
and places her in the cast of the revived play. 

The story then goes back to the old house. Bert has 
married his sweetheart, and brings her to the house to 
impersonate Dixie when Lloyd Phillips returns. | When 
Flo realizes that she is expected to impersonate Dixie she 
rebels, but they tell her she has gone too far now to back 
out, and she is terror stricken and sorrowful. Bert, how- 
ever, assures her that Dixie is dead, and she finally agrees 
to the deception. 

In the meantime, Dixie is playing a part in the revival 
of her father’s play, and Mrs. Moore, in looking over the 
program, recognizes her name as the same as the one of 
the former star whom she so greatly admired. She makes 
friends with Dixie, and tells her she knew her father very 
well. Dixieisgreatly interested, and afterashort friendship, 
goes to live with the maid, who is alone since Flo married. 

Lloyd Phillips returns home, and Flo is introduced as 
his daughter. He becomes very fond of her, and they 
take long walks together. Bert becomes very impatient, 
and attempts to hasten matters by announcing that Flo 
has promised to marry him. Flo suddenly realizes that 
association with Lloyd Phillips has made her husband and his 
family distasteful to her. A scene is precipitated in which 
their marriage is discovered, and in anger Phillips leaves. 

Back in the theater, Dixie has given promise of talent, 
and is encouraged by Lloyd Phillips’ manager, who hear- 
ing that Phillips has returned home, sends him word of 
Dixie’s success, but states that it is no credit to him (Phil- 

lips) that she has done so, as he has never helped her. 

Upon receipt of this letter, Lloyd Phillips real- 
izes that there has been some imposition, 
and goes at once to see his new daugh- 
ter. He arrives at the theater too 
late, however, to meet her, and 
the manager takes him to the 
cheap lodging house where 
Dixie lives with Mrs. Moore. 

Flo, alive to the character 
of her husband and his fam- 
ily, has left them and come 

home to her mother. There 
Lloyd Phillips finds the 
three women, and his true 
daughter is made known to 
him. He offers to make 
amends, but Dixie says he 
went his own way for nine- 
teen years, and now she will 
go hers. He leaves for his island 
with a new vision. He cannot 
forget Flo. They are brought to- 
gether again by the death of Mrs. 
Moore, Flo is free, her husband having 
been killed while burglarizing a house, and 
a reconciliation with Phillips, and another 
between Dixie and her father ends the play. 
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WO MAN SU YY 


TO M@ [ION 
PICTURES 


By Jane Stannard Johnson 
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The author of the following article, 
which also appears in the January issue 
of the Ladies’ World, has a thorough 
knowledge of motion picture con- 
ditions. Read this article; then write 
to Mrs. Johnson if you have any practical 


suggestions to offer. 
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F a multitude of subjects which woman has had 
thrust upon her consideration in recent years, one 
is the moving picture. So rapidly has this in- 

dustry developed that many a woman perhaps has not 
realized the universality of the motion picture, nor why 
it merits her attention. She finds motion pictures on 
every hand, with practically all of the members of her 
family demanding to be patrons. Perhaps she herself 
has become a motion picture convert, or, on the contrary, 
may know little about the subject. She does know, how- 
ever, that motion pictures everywhere abound, the wide- 
spread exhibition constituting an immeasurable influence 
for good or evil. 


Pictures That Benefit the World 


ERY little investigation upon woman’s part reveals 
that many motion pictures are undesirable, for the 
reason chiefly that the story possesses no strong appeal to 
one’s better nature. In portraying the experiences of life, 
it is necessary to show the human emotions and passions, 
faults and virtues. These things make an entirely accepta- 
ble plot when the development of the story shows good 
gaining ascendancy over evil and in the end triumphant. 
After viewing the picture with high moral tone, well pro 
duced, the spectator leaves the theater with a feeling of 
uplift and satisfaction, or even with a feeling of inspiration 
to attain greater perfection in his own life. A picture of 
this character is a decided benefit to the world. It has its 
place among the influences for good, and may properly 
be classed with a good book or a sermon, or a work of art. 
Too frequently the theaters, in their desire to cater to 
the emotional element in their audiences, are moved to 
secure sensational pictures depicting crime or the baser 
traits of character, and in theaters of this sort, existing 
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principally in the tenement sections or slums, this word 
“movies” was coined. These people naturally adopted 
this word as best describing their sense of what they had 
seen on the screen—something that moved. 


The Effect on the Child 


BY woman may also learn other vital things about the 
moving picture. Observation in her own home con- 
vinces her that the characters, the atmosphere, the ex- 
pressions, the conduct, the fashions of the screen are un- 
consciously assimilated by her children and become a part 
of her family circle, the same as one appropriates the in- 
fluence of a lecture or a picture, or a magnificent musical 
composition. She hears their discussion of the pictures 
they have seen, whether good or bad. 

Children naturally imitate their elders, and quickly 
grasp the details of whatever they hear or see, and endeavor 
to put them promptly into execution. The writer recalls 
an example of this which was once afforded by two chil- 
dren of four, twins, who saw a picture in which a woman 
was hanged. The next day their mother heard shrieks of 
terror and pain from the playroom, and rushing in to 
learn the cause found the little boy hanging his sister on 
the gas jet with a piece of clothes line. The result might 
have ended disastrously but for the mother’s timely inter- 
vention. 


The Dangerous Type of Picture 


NOTHER instance was that of a young man of twenty, 
who in a play sawa boy of about his own age take 
money from his father’s till, expecting to replace it, but 
being unable to do so was sent to jail. The boy spectator, 
who was employed in his father’s office, soon afterwards 
appropriated a considerable sum of money tovhis own use, 


likewise expecting tO replace it. He could not do so, and 
but for the aid of another member of the family, he too 
would have’been compeiled to go to jail on the charge of 
theft. 

More’subtle, more dangerous even, is the picture por- 
traying crime ‘or immorality in its myriad forms. Even 
the adult mind is scarcely able to consider such subjects 
and/assimilate whatever of good: the picture may be in- 
tended to convey, while the impressionable mind of child 
-or/youth can but be adversely affected. 

‘The first time a child or young person witnesses a pic- 
“ture of crime or immorality or dishonesty, it comes as a 
‘shock’ to the mind; “but frequently viewing pictures of 
this character, the conduct of the screen interpreters 
comes to be accepted'as a matter of course. Later on, 
should this person meet similar conditions under relative 
circumstances in his own experience, his moral perception 
necessarily is dimmed and his moral responsibility less 
well defined than could have been the case before his asso- 
ciation with the deteriorating influence of the pictures, 
If his conduct under the stress is not commendable, where 
lies the blame? 


What to Do About It 


MAZED, perhaps, by the extent of this new influence 
with which she must deal, woman begins actively to 
inquire what she can do to bring about the presentation 
of pictures which she is willing her family should patron- 
ize. But in attempting to determiné which are desirable 
pictures and which are ‘not, she faces a complex problem, 
because even though an eminent author be selected and 
his works visualized for the screen, the subject may be as 
little worthy of presentation as that of an unknown 
scenario writer. For example, were Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth” put into a picture, the spectator, of whatever age, 
could bring away no sense of gladness, no thought tha 
would strengthen and aid. 

What can woman do to counteract the evil picture with 
its evil influence? What woman can do nationally has 
been evidenced, notably in the temperance and suffrage 
causes, and less conspicuously in important but minor 
issues. Her procedure in the attempt to obtain better pic- 
tures must necessarily be more individual than in the 
national issues; but even in this new cause she can co- 
Operate with other women. Women’s interests today are 
so diversified that there is scarcely a woman of whatever 
rank or class who does not meet with her sisters somewhere. 
It may be the church, the mothers’ meeting of the tene- 
ment kindergarten, where congregate the olive skinned 
Italian women with limpid eyes peeping from beneath the 
shawl drawn about the inky hair; or it may be the women 
of a fashionable club. The call of the motion picture en- 
ters alike the homes of all. Hence all must have a common 
interest in better motion pictures, 


The Motion Picture Men Will He'p . 


EADING spirits in the motion picture industry long 
since recognized the demoralizing trend of the pic- 
tures classed as “movies,” and have taken effective action 
to place bettir motion pictures before the public. There 
is now a powerful element in the field which represents the 
intention to put out only the very best motion pictures, 
and the result is the production of better pictures than 
have ever before been made in the history of the industry. 
Their aim is to produce pictures of truly artistic merit 
from every standpoint. Not only must a picture be well 
directed and acted, but it must be correct in artistic de- 
tail, The stage must be properly set in the period of which 


the story is written; the manners of the actors must con- 
form to the manners and customs of that period, while the 
dress, the costumes, must correspond equally well. As an 
instance of what is meant, experts. have been engazed 
whose sole duty is to know that every little detail of this 
sort is correct in a picture. .Art in photography is another 
aim of these producers. A mere camera man is not satis- 
factory. The photographer must be a person of skill and 
discernment who can bring out the artistic effects in every 
scene. In other words, motion pictures are rescued from 
the crudities of early film production, and now typify the 
beauty and art, talent and skill, education and culture of 
twentieth century progress and achievernent. Already 
the men supporting this movement have invested many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, which is indisputable 
evidence of the sincerity of their undertaking. 

Woman everywhere may now confidently call upon the 
local theater patronized by her family, and request the 
exhibitor to show pictures of the better class. He can have 
no occasion to demur, because the pictures are to be had 
for the asking. She.has the right to ask for productions 
such as she would care to have her family view, and the 
theater owner is bound to listen to a plea of this nature, 
since any woman would be inclined to prohibit the attend- 
ance of her children at any production of motion pictures 
of which she did not approve. 


Working with Other Women 


EYOND her individual action, woman has a wide field 
for influence. Wherever women congregate in num- 
bers they may discuss to. mutual advantage the question 
of the motion pictures being shown in their town—the 
quality and character of the pictures—and among them- 
selves make a unanimous decision as to whether or not 
the exhibitor merits their patronage. A body of women 
thus acting together would, it seems, carry sufficient in- 
fluence to bring about the exhibition of whatever pictures 
they might demand. 

As a notable example, the W..C. T. U. women of the 
United States in practically every locality have been en- 
deavoring to secure widespread exhibition of the great 
temperance film, “John Barleycorn.” In many localities 
these women have appointed committees from their mem- 
bers to call upon a local motion picture exhibitor with a 
request to show “John Barleycorn” in his theater. 

Women might form moving picture clubs for the pur- 
pose of viewing new pictures coming to their locality, and 
decide in advance whether they were commendable. This 
would appear to be an effective method of bringing the 
exhibitor to the realization that he must show good pic- 
tures, 

In my own work of viewing motion pictures at private 
exhibitions for the purpose of making purchases, my fun- 
damental point is to find a film with a well-rounded story, 
carrying a moral that makes a strong human appeal; 
then, to find such a story, worked out to a logical conclu- 
sion without including too much tragedy or wrongdoing. 
Of course, good photography, dramatic direction, appro- 
priate setting and accuracy of detail are requisite, but 
above these things in importance towers the moral appeal 
of the picture. Many manufacturers make the mistake of 
supposing that in order to secure interest there must be 
a series of tragedies or horrors, or both. This, needless to 
say, iS an incorrect conception. Simple, natural, direct 
acting and a subject possessing true merit are important 
needs of motion picture production today. Some of that 
kind we already have; more we shall have when womai 
takes deeper interost in this form of entertainment. 
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BLANCHE SWEET 


One of the youngest and most popular stars of the screen, who has 
joined the forces of the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company. 
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Arbuckling 
with 

e ‘Jedge”’ 
Arbuckle 


By Frances Marion. 


NE of the most distinguishing things we can say 
about the word “Arbuckle” is that up to the present 
writing it is not to be discovered in weighty Web- 

ster—for the simple explanation that it has a dictionary 
of meanings all its own. “Arbuckle” the noun, a synonym 
of rotund happiness. “To arbuckle” denoting futurity, to 
radiate, like the noon-day sun, with the very joy of living; 
“arbuckling” employed in an illustrative sense, having en- 
joyed, enjoying, and always will enjoy to the fullest the 
plump cheeked optimism of a fat man. That is why I 
went arbuckling with Maclyn Arbuckle over the window 
sill of his dressing room. It wasn’t a Romeo and Juliet 
affair, this window sill; he invited me in, and the only 
reason I didn’t accept was because he was in there him- 
self—a monopoly on space! Gee! but I love a fat man. 

“TI say there, Mr. Arbuckle, what are you doing now?” 
It was an involved process to the uneducated eye. Behold! 
Mr. Arbuckle cutting up didoes with a pair of brand new 
trousers, a neck tie, a shirt and a pair of boots; mussing, 
crumpling and scarring, “What am I doing? Come out 
to the center of the stage, and I will show you.” 

Bang! went the trousers into the newly made mud. 
Bingo! the boots to the farthest corner of the stage. “Sit 
on the hat, and I'll take care of the shirt,” cried Mr. Ar- 
buckle. “Oh, there! Miss Janis, just in time! Kindly 
kick that boot in the direction of Mr. Smalley. Thank 
you, ladies, thank you. I return the compliment.” At 
Miss Janis’ feet fell the belated trousers, shoveled by one 
of the stage hands out of the mud. “Another little kick 
tor the finishing touches, and I guess that will do for the 
present. Ladies and gentlemen”—Oh! and the smile 
that won’t come off, that is the most arbucklish thing in 
the world, spread over his face, twinkled his eyes, and 
shook his St. Nicholas tummy as he laughed and continued, 
“You see, that is my own original patented idea of getting 





into my costumes character and individuality. Of course 
I’ll never be able to play anything else but a fat man, for 
nobody takes an over abundance of avoirdupois seriously. 
Hanged if I don’t take it seriously myself though, for it 
ceases to become a laughing matter when a man of my 
worthy proportions is confronted by obstacles like this: 
“T go into a store—it may be a second-hand store, but keep 
it dark!—and the first assault upon my size as I block up 
the doorway is, ‘Mein Gott, vy iss it our lights go oudt?’ 
So I have come to regard myself sympathetically as a 
mote in the sunbeam. I cannot get character clothes to 
fit me. Dog-goned if I don’t get the most ornery lookin’ 
duds you ever set your eyes, upon. 

This is “Jedge” Arbuckle, the latest famous recruit to 
the Bosworth forces, as he is in the studio. In real life he 
is different, yet not different. Maclyn Arbuckle’s wit 
and stories are the delight of all who know him. He is 
one of the shining lights of that brilliant coterie at the 
famous Lambs’ Club of New York, from whom emanate 
the bright sayings that fill the columns of the newspapers 
and magazines from coast to coast. 

“Jedge” Arbuckle came to the stage and screen in a 
roundabout way. He started as a lawyer in Texarkana. 
Once he ran for political office, to which he was not quite 
elected, and in the course of the campaign won such fame 
for his oratorical and histrionic abilities that he was urged 
to turn his talents toward the stage. Writing to a theatri- 
cal paper for advice, he received this reply: “Stick to the 
study of law in Texarkana. It pays better.” 

But he didn’t, and as a result the stage gained a splendid 
asset and language gained a classic. 

“Nobody loves a fat man,” said Maclyn Arbuckle in 
“The Round Up,” and the whole world laughed—though 
it has never believed when the “Jedge” played the fat 
man’s role. 
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Some Smart Suggestions from Paris 
O.: of the most noticeable changes in women’s or high boots with fawn-colored uppers; these have literally 


fashions during the present season—a ‘season been run into the ground—and welcomes a novelty that 
which is extraordinary in its differences in all the is at once striking, and yet in good taste. These charming 
departments of feminine fancies in dress—is the elabor- slippers are ornamented with a small buckle of silver set 


ateness of accessories. 
For instance, only a 
year or two ago, gloves 
were simply gloves, with 
no attempt at fancy at- 
tachments; shoes, boots, 
and evening slippers were 
mostly black, bright- 
ened by the Colonial 
buckle of silver, or orna- 
mented with buckles of 
rhinestones; veils were 
of conventional shape 
and design, and as for 
neckwear there was 
scarcely seen anything 
on the market, or in the 
crowds in the streets but 
the eternal turn-down, 
flat collar of muslin, or 
net, or pique, or linen. 
Since those simple fashions,—presto! 
What a change! This winter’ we have in 
the matter of gloves an extreme novelty, 
which is shown in the illustration. The 
first pair is a pale gray glacé kid, which is 
ornamented by a flexible bracelet set with 
turquoise. This bracelet, curiously enough, 
is fastened on to the glove, so that the 
two articles are bought together. The 
second pair of gloves is ornamented by a 
bracelet of coral and jet, and the third, a 





with rhinestones, while 
two silver chains fasten 
across the instep, ending 
in small round orna- 
ments from which hang 
tiny tassels of rhine- 
stones. These slippers, 
as can be seen, are im- 
mensely chic when worn 
with sheer silk stockings 
which are embroidered 
with clocks in white silk. 


cy smart veils for 
every occasion— 
from the heavy chiffon 
veil for motoring, to the 
single, transparent mesh 
with its edging of tiny 
chenille dots—there is 
no end. Lace veils with 
a thin pattern run in hand-embroidery 
are always in extremely good taste, and 
these enjoy great vogue, but the illustra- 
tion shows a new idea in veils that has 
caught on tremendously. This is that 
most becoming of all combinations— 
black and white. The mesh is white, 
dotted thickly with small black chenille 
spots, and the narrow black satin ribbon 
which gathers it together at the top makes 
it delightfully easy to adjust to the hat. 


pair of white glacé kid gauntlets, lined with silk, is orna- The most unusual and becoming feature of this veil is seen 
mented with a bracelet of jet. Thus has the simplicity in the soft black satin ribbon which edges the bottom, and 
which ends in a bow at the left side of the throat. 


of yesterday given way to the ornate of today. 
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N the matter of 
slippers, to be 
worn either on the 
street or in the 
house, patent 
leather holds its 
own, for nothing 
is handsomer in 
combination with 
silver or  rhine- 
stones. The pair 
illustrated repre- 
sent the highest 
art of the shoe- 
maker, as they are 
also the latest nov- 


.elty. The particu- 


lar woman in foot- 
gear,—most Ameri- 
can women arecare- 
ful in dressing their 
feet, —is. a trifle 
weary of the eternal 
procession of low, 


ELE thin, ‘net 

sleeveless waist 
illustrated is in- 
tended to be worn 
over a chiffon 
blouse of pale flesh 
color with long 
sleeves, or under 
the new waistcoats 
of velvet with thin 
sleeves attached. 
The high lace col- 
lar represents one 
of the favorite col- 
lars of the season, 
and the net guimp 
with its high boned 
collar is a revival 
of several years 
ago, and is in- 
valuable for wear- 
ing with crépe de 
chine blouses and 
coat suits. 
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Bosworth Stars— 


You Know Them by 
Their Pictures. 





Reproduced on this page 
are some of the Prominent 
Players well known to 
theatregoers, now appearing 
in Photo Plays of the great- 
est dramas and best stories 
produced by 


Bosworth, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In Association With 


The Oliver Morosco Photo Play Co. 


Oliver Morosco John Cort 
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DATE MANUFACTURER PLAY STAR 
August . 31. amos layers, cate yee erate tea/sneny ais <taheae whesost Paradise sii ils, gen Lisuaianater tengretslla arauere H. B. Warner 
September 3. Boswortiy naa fewer meiemasvar teers para eter aike Odyssey oithemNiarula iio ctiiMin shel ctien seleatine Bosworth. 

“e Te Fn he ERS AOA DEN OSU, Cua ane CL ves mIRC st sche Secu cael Sires aeaba eo Paar 3, AU a aR Dustin Farnum. 
of 10. PAmMOUS Players fio iasnicete stereo esc thanelon Vaiwelcome Mis. bate iG by ae Oe wo ae Henrietta Crosman 
st 14. IS GSWORE ey Oi ie ep Scar ia e alles a ar canes PSUS NO RMITONE welte gle Ad a.) cused ve mretermnetetala eves ee Bosworth. 
x a by Reps ke yates ak FNS eRe 0g cule g LN a ae ODOM MEAG es toate eliX hl vie Geel e eratiglonetane ys ....Edward Abeles 
se 213 A TTOUSM ENA VETS Pda tice chs: 5 iat etn ate eee pele] ana aM Ds cieP Oe hel cn Baga a SR a Sahssel sions Mary Pickford 
es 24, Deutsehessi0sco pares! sca ee es aellls haa ee Mfr lline Pang Wire] SV” IMC Ree eS ea PD te Sie 8 Karl Kienlechner 
‘#4 28. Oz MilmeaNte Coren: or hater at bata ata ss apCimon ker Gary OF OB iy tied aualh 6 Galo sl etehe sees -Couderc, 
October hs BOs woOntiaisas tts Mates oles) Natitote GRaeeter ee PULSHa Ol vUMey DP MAIIUOR st. cto, al 3k, co eiemeletbaauel es Bosworth. 
‘ ee De PAMotsiPlawens seems mas aoe Nu oiee Miatmertombiies Lamy lands) i120 sina. 5c Js Wieetean shakers Bertha Kalich 

Bs 8. PA rATMOUME ee eat a eR Ge ot oan curt Pe Mino COsR We ies aha ky crete SNL LIS, Sei AN ed Sussue Hayakawa 

SS 19. 1 EES Fatah iy oe, ie ai eae Ee aim Ee Ae Uea Wiltene mune tdi iaal OIVEGeS. Gee sr). levlelgarene siamect ers Robert Edeson 

or 15. EE AIMOUS sleet Eta. ais NIN A scauatatn ete share: 5 IW cl Giilonved ame pet a2 oe amnesia ete aia Marguerite Clark 

i 19. amos) Plamens oo ams sich ctere ate is Soere ThenGounty OC wanes Mei pie ars lc  acerealatetoterel ore Maclyn Arbuckle 

os 22. TEASE yy eM Mane lols hee ore Ps phn eetauhr ay eas Wihatrenilts Nemecsi oA cc), each einen: Max Figman. 

et 26. NEEWor tox bbs) 12d oT eS i a RB Behingdetine Genes tn iva sie aii ote shel ater makers wlecs Mary Pickford 

of aos PATTI SM ERR ONS Co leelaecl te sce ota atilamalia al ope ER SU ag ape etre et men yo ee ihre: 5 calien gral ge Sipe Dil David Higgins 
November 2. PPS STVOU SMEAR YELS? 4). s/s cde es us: c Rebar eM ae arta els TheyManttromy Mexico's oo). tse io aieia. esi os.<. odave ene John Barrymore 

fk a5 Peestcy . Semen cha os st ee eit, .L fty iam cg RistictarsaVLONeY terete ty cia ata evans: of gle aus bc feasts’ 2 aS Edward Abeles. 

ss 9. HAS UG EE ere so cpt hig oh cto eiecd AR acetals eniveareE rom Home Wiss. 5 ities: a\alere abe: dean Charles Richman 

sf 12. ISM OUSMEMEOES 5 s0h0's'. ele. Kerasboue a, Ay) MCESorAIeht VR OAGyh ain eyes ecco aiatahe a eawevelerecae Gladys Hanson 

af 16. IDAITIOUSM EAMETS .'.f4 ssid atelaicare sneer ae «hate NTO UOOL AC Ys iy eee SMUG se Weide. ale sted a ans or cual b ten Tyrone Power. 

4 19. RSet Le heme PICU. . S saithAllar aca a noone RaraPaNtS to tat ADMEVS PRC TLS GING cht 3 5. cys ames ee Sut se 5:20 a) oA eesaeayelerea ee et Theodore Roberts 

4 23. Tee} <Ait7e\01 10) CoN ORR aR RH PE Sc AaB hes @owntiy IMiOuUse tents y.aicioueve ec ctere tiprere: abe toads Adele Farrington 

‘ 26. ENA MT OUR LEON S 0/5 cic 1oa ole le NT a iteahat Sa aleerale Mirsrplack Peusaele may. ice ata ata ea er ere May Irwin 

Gi 30. EAS bevel! S- ccghilks Crd a tenedede ce ata tea The Rose of phe eanchacc oi ui ie ental. AN: Bessie Barriscale 
December 3. MPERT CUCINA ea Se hile eo Ui bie lee aaliee seit AM ateihs peleetz shaw. te - PUM e a Or Ce tame NG Ob eared Han ORES W.S. Hart 

€S te Phe! Oe AE aE tes Ask Costineakenewe cs. ci bamnacwen ssi iesNe unaleeetere es H. B. Warner. 

se 10. Ravenea¥e (h St1g Ekg) aaa Re aM eh tes THE MGOnsSpiracyre os ssa miraets 6 sth grate cramer ele John Emerson 

re 14, eat peeEean CTS v.c' sk eiclvaielslaiaia shee eueneieiees aD her Corte heriaate 65%, sWeuairat suse y a ole cela eon Giana Be Marguerite Clark. 

te 17. ROTTS came ae ove s/s 2 alilin bbe cee ae shane erie Balse; COLO tia. «<5. MR Seats vcateeulel ait 5 baleikger cea Lois Weber 

21. PanrStien ela vers. ade: Sodgioamisieternae Dey Sign ‘obmne Cross semi ce 6Ailae ok ahve ee: & aye as William Farnum. 

sé 24, WV ASK ViateTe Letra ties Seta aa) Shs; enmee al atlonerrae CCARVEO) HAGUE v/a idles dee GLP ARLE eve tha eS 5 See) et aks Dustin Farnum. 

‘f 28. amos laiyens 88 028i: catane seuialavateylaiehe Crier eile reese he as «sik haere oy ta tel cose Sl Zina aay ay, aN Mary Pickford 

Bi ous PPATIOUSU AVES he 6 a. Vaso he suelo hecelece save PREV], VL ailiantna ewte setae tes. Sane agtiva eel obcgdlaiet oi ky ager oka atte Edward Abeles 
January 4, TE AS Gye EUS GRH ec 8) of. 5 as SEN GNa gabe Mala a Girlob tRenGoldenyiw Cot se! iets) a dlante's . syees cus. oe All Star Cast 

E re Open. 

ee Dye Pamir nerayers oi pem ci wii eke alate eS als « We. ID aim eirioy Grin leet ensayo aiecess: «cecal oie atecerehane Florence Reed 

‘ 14. Bosna seatinie vie ctrishter Gan tkestcle ceate oiaverele's ‘ DiS INOM atighinoy NT Athen cake ws hs c)ey 0 Sees Maclyn Arbuckle 

Bs 18. PRRROUSPENAVIETS te oon 2 ued Wize. ute ieu S92 EheoWlordls- of Wares 20. ci setals cael. .oeacarcee Marie Doro. 

ii 21. Bi Bye 28 Soc ee ee OL Ae en MG ECON AMCE Umesh ers. Saas 's emena tera lalate Edith Taliaferro. 

Ks 25. sep ete re tae inane ge Masih ent Griese Biglahe ws WG Uae QOSe) aritln see). Lic laevis... dis 4 e: caevecaaaan ame Marguerite Clark 

$6 28. Lasky-Liebler..... saan Ridgs Aree OE AGG EGET UCP rs tee OME. Uhr he aia isjtrtecstabe Piste ne anemebe Edward Abeles. 
February 1. Pana sele yier sus Tae Nala ta ak ke tears ovtuer palckets /ote MVEA LP ESS MIN OMe e/a is jc) te) Seay axe ae atten ahaL ah site peta Reena Mary Pickford. 

Fy 4. Harremterde bayenscaatnei ales sien. << stelae lets Mite, ZOwembmibe. : sian. Seibel (OM. INS relat Uma Hazel Dawn. ' 

i 8. RamousiPlawerssaeuin Au are deste etry Pera berenripmars oe Serene Wan. Setar be ee a Gaby Deslys. 

5 ant Bosworpie cia agaier: seal coteed «)s srennile. os HE hil Cote Ge choc meee meMa Tne Hoeea ge - Summ ce RP! JN All Star Cast. 

a sy, Laskve Belasco ceils.) \istahs aa oietdo'e elota tebe al SERCO Ota tats. conte Suleume wie demo o-iah 4) lates 4 cep lane Blanche Sweet. 

“* 18. LSE ags oan ae acrts s onan ke res a ao okameaich AV Gentleman \Ohuelsune ys), aiiehioe a den citric wate ed Harry Woodruff. 

i 21. Famous, Plaviens wats (cette o eit dale tphivetaae RD Fonte le Gate: 0 Ue an nee A Me NY W. HH. Crane. 

As 25. PrarmiOuUsSMelaxcers. eiavclinivelels © ssleyy a 'sbee ouster ‘he: Commanding /Omicen.:. 55 satire sos ook aeke exe te Julian L’Estrange 
March L ASK VeIserasGOns i. wale eae s <dlsiswe ea bicsielere MAS AGOMEEION S* Leachyreuens aval cj dare die siier oe Lale ete overs All Star Cast 
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At the Best Theattss 
For the Best People 
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Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison’s Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 
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